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liquor. The bottles are sometimes kept in a cave,
or hidden in the sand, and removed at night. The
coast-guardsmen may suspect that the head of the cask
was stove in purposely, but cannot prove it. When
the shore is strewn with articles, an auction is held
on the spot. The farmers are the principal buyers,
and they get the goods very cheap. They have their
donkeys at hand, to remove up the cliffe what they
have purchased. The expense of transport prevents
others at a distance from entering into competition
with them.

After all has been sold, portions of the beach are let
by auction for a week or fortnight; and those who
take the beach are entitled to claim, as their own,
whatever is thrown up by the sea during their tenure.
A wreck does not come ashore at once, but by instal-
ments; nor always at one place, but all along the
coast.

Should there not be sufficient articles found by the
coast-guard to make it worth their while to call in an
auctioneer, they hold an auction of their own; but,
not being licensed, they cannot run the price of the
articles up, they therefore run them down. For in-
stance, a piece of wood comes ashore, worth, may be,
half-a-crown. The coast-guard offers it for ten
shillings; and, if no one will give that for it, it is
offered for nine, then eight, and so on, after the
manner of a cheap-jack.

I had got as far as this in my memoir on Saturday
night, 13th Nov., 1875. O'n tne following morning I
went to Morwenstow, to take duty in the church.
The wind was blowing a hurricane from the south-
west. I had to hold on to the grave-stones, to drag
myself through the churchyard in the teeth of the
storm, to the church porch.

There were few present that morning. No woman
could have faced the wind. The roar of the ocean,
the howling of the blast, the clatter of the glass in theats, rich modern stained glatsae
